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DRINKING TROUGH 

BY M. LAIVRENCE &■ ./. ROTTAfANN 



/^ ARDEN SCULPTURE, WITH 
(( TT SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
\V) FOUNTAIN 

\i BY P. G. KONODY 

It is a curious fact that the art of 
sculpture alone has remained in a comparatively 
unsatisfactory condition in the midst of the 
general progress of the fine and applied arts in 
England during the last few decades. Rare as 
the opportunities are for our sculptors to show 
their works to the public — for there is no sculpture 
to be seen at our exhibitions, except in the two 
rooms devoted to it at the Royal Academy, and 
in a few neglected corners of the New Gallery — 
even these seem to be superfluous, if one may 
judge of public interest from the financial results 
of these displays. In an address, delivered last 
March to the students of the Royal Academy, 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert made the assertion that the 
art of sculpture was not, and could not be, re- 
munerative. Statistics, unfortunately, bear him 
out only too well. Not more than five works 
were sold from the Academy sculpture galleries 
during the present year, realising the sum of 



£201 7s., whilst last year the grand total of the 
three pieces of sculpture sold amounted to 

£n 17S.J 

This lack of enthusiasm on the part of the 
public is deplorable and in striking contrast with 
the interest aroused by easel pictures. Love of 
colour cannot be the sole cause of this preference, 
since the section of the public from which the 
patrons of the Royal Academy are principally 
recruited, can hardly be credited with an acute 
feeling for subtle harmonies of colour, and will 
always make straight for the pretty picture with 
a story, however atrocious it may be from a 
painter's point of view. 

But there are various other reasons that appear 
to be antagonistic to the development of the art 
of sculpture in England, such as our much 
abused climatic conditions, the lack of oppor- 
tunities for application, the great expense, and 
the apathy of our academic and public bodies. 
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All these objections have been frequently raised, 
and it remains now to be seen whether they are 
really justifiable. Let it be said at once, they are 
— if the British sculptor follow the Continental 
lead and practices his art on Continental principles 
as regards subject, application, material and 
location. 

The first point . can be easily disposed of; 
marble, which has ever been the sculptor's favourite 
material, is unquestionably unsuitable for our 
climate. Not even the sheltering roof of the 
British Museum has been able to protect the 



Elgin marbles from the ravages of London air. 
Eight decades' sojourn in England have wrought 
more harm upon them than a score of centuries 
on classic soil, and only a few years ago their 
condition was considered so alarming that there 
was some talk of restoring them to their native 
air. But marble, after all, is not the only material 
for the sculptor's art, since stone, bronze, and 
stoneware are at his disposal. The placing of 
the sculptures, too, in sheltered spots may, to a 
certain extent, counteract the ravages of the 
climate. 




SKIiTCH MOD/if. : FOUNTAIN FOK SI- AS ID Ji 
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WALL FOUNTAIN 

BY M. LAWRENCE &■ A. ROTTMANN. 



As far as opportunities of application are con- 
cerned, there is no reason why they should not 
be quite as frequent as on the Continent. There 
are few countries where as much attention is paid 
to the garden as in England, and here, surely, the 
sculptor should find ample scope for his activity. 
The English town-square and the hall and stair- 
case of the English house lend themselves 
admirably to sculptural decoration, and, finally, 
there are countless National and Municipal 
museums which, growing in number from day to 
day, should be storehouses for the best produc- 
tions of the sculptor's art in England. 

The general notion which connects sculpture 
with ruinous expenditure is entirely erroneous, 
unless monuments like the notorious * Griffin' at 
Temple Bar, or the Piccadilly Circus fountain, 
are taken as specimens of what sculpture ought 
to be. Of all the adverse conditions there 
remains, then, only the public apathy to the 
sculptor's art, which is, unfortunately, only too 
real a factor. But why should not British 



sculptors try to overcome this indifference, by 
showing through practical specimens that monu- 
ments, statues, and fountains need not necessarily 
be expensive and hideous, like so many existing 
types of sculpture in London and the provincial 
towns ? The only hope for a more general 
adoption of sculpture in England is the cultiva- 
tion of a national spirit that will produce works 
of art, suitable in application and subject, in 
spirit and material, to British ideas. 

Such a spirit can find full scope for its mani- 
festation in the production of garden sculpture 
and fountains, the most suitable direction the 
sculptor's art could possibly take in this country, 
since the people who have to decide upon the 
selection of, or the placing of the commissions for, 
such works are private individuals — the owners 
of the gardens — or the architects by whom the 
laying out of the gardens has been planned. 
Thus, good specimens of sculpture would have a 
chance of being introduced into the innumerable, 
beautiful gardens of England, and would not be 
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dependent on the ver- 
dict of Municipal 
Councils and Boards of 
Directors who prefer a 
granite *Kensal Green' 
Cemetery obelisk, adap- 
ted as a fountain — for 
such is the typical 
character of present day 
garden sculpture — to 
an up-to-date, cheerful 
looking work of art 
which might be ob- 
tained at no greater 
expense. 

When public bodies 
commission mechanical 
stone-masons with the 
execution of 'Jubilee' 
fountains, Metropolitan 
drinking troughs, 'In 
Memoriam' fountains 
and other public works, 
surely the sculptor can 
do no better than appeal 
to the taste of private 
individuals, and this 
end could be achieved 
by no better means 
than by specialising a 
little more than is the 
fashion of the day. 
Only the heaven-born 
genius can turn his 

hand to anything he chooses. The ordinarily 
gifted sculptor should give a decided direction to 
the employment of his skill, and not produce in- 
discriminately busts and statues, monuments 
and bas-reliefs, and architectural enrichments. 
The successful painter very frequently owes his 
success to the concentration of all his power, 
either upon landscape painting, or portraiture, or 
the painting of allegories, or subject pictures. If 
sculptors were to specialise a little more, the 
public would know where to apply for the right 
man to design, say, a market fountain or a bas- 
relief tablet. 

Two such artists who have joined hands, and 
have made ornamental garden sculpture a 




SUN-DIAl. 

liV M. LAllRliNCE > 



A. ROTTMANN. 



speciality, are Mervyn 
Lawrence and Alex- 
ander Rottmann. They 
work at their studio in 
Smith Street, Chelsea, 
with the firm conviction 
that, by designing sun- 
dials, fountains, pond 
centres, vase pedestals 
and such like, on new 
lines and in new ma- 
terials, they will meet 
with the practical en- 
couragement, the ab- 
sence of which is a 
constant source of bitter 
complaint to the ma- 
jority of British sculp- 
tors. The simplicity of 
Lawrence and Rott- 
mann's designs, and 
the choice of the proper 
material, enables them 
to have these carried 
out at comparatively 
little expense, and there 
is no reason why the 
public should not avail 
themselves of an oppor- 
tunity to make their 
gardens and their ter- 
races more beautiful, 
to place a small bird- 
fountain in the centre 
of the lawn, or a sun-dial at the circular opening 
of the rose-tree avenue, or to break the monotony 
of the sloping terraces by original flower-vase 
pedestals. 

Or, why should not the straight line of the red 
brick wall in the garden or yard be broken by the 
insertion of a small wall fountain which, in its 
blue-green salt-glaze coat, will lend colour to 
the general effect ? If there be a fish-pond, 
or a water-basin, various devices, such as the 
fish-pond centre which is the subject of one of 
the accompanying illustrations, lend themselves 
for its adornment. 

In the gardens of France, Italy, Spain and 
Germany, we find statues, generally of classical 
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shrubs, terraces, etc., but that when it comes to 
ornamenting, a few old-fashioned, fluted terra- 
cotta flower pots, placed on unsightly cemented 
pedestals, should be considered all that is re- 
quired. Now and then one may discover a 
fountain, composed of two saucers held together 
by a column,, or a sun-dial copied from some 
old pattern, but that is all. 

Why should one not give value to the lovely 
groups of trees, the shrubs, the velvety lawns, by 
adding a few ornaments which pull the whole 
together and help to blend the greens and russets 
and other colours ! 

When Lawrence and Rottmann set to work 
to design their fountains and ornaments, they 
divided their task, each taking that part of the 
work he understands best. Mr. Rottmann looks 
after the general construction, the proportions, out- 
line, and massing, whilst Lawrence supplies the 
surface ornament, models the reliefs, and gives 
finish to the whole work. Generally speaking, 
Rottm.ann does the designer's, and Lawrence 
the modeller's part of the work. They study 
simplicity before all, so that the main object for 
which the ornament is required should not be 
lost sight of and have the first place, and that 
unnecessary details of the work should not 
increase its price. 



.'/ TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF A 
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subjects, used for ornamental pur- 
poses. These are far less suitable for 
the English garden, not only because 
the nudeness of these mytholgical 
figures appeals less to British taste, 
but also because of the two most 
suitable materials for such work, 
marble and bronze, the one would 
suffer too much from the inclemency 
of our climate, whilst the other 
entails too much expense. Large 
halls and museums should be the 
homes for marble and bronze statues, 
in a country which lacks the sunny, 
blue sky and favourable clamatic 
conditions of the South. 

It is strange that large sums 
should be spent in England in the 
laying out of gardens for trees, 
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■p^HE INFLUENCE OF 
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BY LOUISE M. RICHTER 
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From early times the marble fountains 
of Siena have played an important part in the 
history of its art. Indeed, the name of 
Bellamino, the first architect mentioned as early 
as 1 198 in the records of this mediaeval town, is 
still to be found engraved on the Fontebranda, 
that celebrated fountain praised both by Dante 
(i) and Boccacio (2). No less a man than 
Duccio, for instance, was consulted, when the 
building of the Fonte Ovile (3) was taken into 
consideration. The fountain most highly prized, 
however, by the Sienese was the Fonte Gaia, so 
called because of the festivities that took place in 
Siena when first water, conducted from the 
valley, up the hill, emerged in the Piazza del 
Campo. Subsequently Jacopo della Quercia, the 
greatest sculptor of Siena, received from this 
same Fonte Gaia his second surname of ' della 
Fonte,' since he had, by adorning it with such 
exquisite works of art, made it one of his finest 
masterpieces. 

But, unfortunately, like Lionardo's glorious 
fresco, the ' Last Supper,' at Milan, a cruel fate 
has overtaken also this work of Jacopo della 

(1) Inferno XXX. 78 . . . Per Fontebranda non darei la vista. 

(2) lo vidi il campo suo, che e molto bello e vidi Fontebranda. . . 

(3) Biccherna Libri citati ci 357- 



Fonte. Exposed to storm and rain, and still 
more often to wanton vandalism, it was found 
necessary, in 1850, to break up the sculptures and 
to preserve the fragments in the Museum of the 
Opera del Duomo. 

Modern copies by the Sienese artist Sarrochi, 
have since replaced those sculptures of Quercia's 
which, by their beauty, are said to have inspired 
not only the great Michael Angelo (4), but also 
the young Giovan Antonio Bazzi, called II 
Sodoma (5). Although hinted at by Vasari, and 
spoken of explicitly by Delia Valle, this interest- 
ing fact has never been, as yet, sufficiently 
investigated. Nevertheless, a close inspection of 
some of Sodoma's works affords, as we shall see, 
ample proof that Quercia's art was not without 
influence in the development of this artist, who, 
like Raphael, showed a true sense for beauty, 
and allowed himself to be influenced, where 
he could not help to admire. When young 
Sodoma was called to Siena in the year 1500 by 
the rich Spannochi, there to introduce, as it were, 
a* fresh element into the somewhat stagnant art, 

(4) Marcel Raymond, Sculpture Florentine. Vol. II. 
Carl Cornellius, Jacopo della Quercia. 

Charles C. Perkins, Historical Handbook of Italian Sculptures. 
Eugene Munz, La Renaissance. 

(5) Vasari , Vol. VI., page 380. 
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